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ABSTRACT 

The 11 journal articles reviewed in this annotated 
bibliography focus on ways teachers and principals can improve the 
quality of teaching. Among the four articles directed toward 
principals are two that relate to the culture of the school; another 
presents a m^del to principals for achieving quality instruction; and 
the fourth proposes six strategies principals can use in classroom 
observation. Articles directed toward teachers describe: (1) a 
self -assessment procedure to help teachers and supervisors improve 
instructional effectiveness; (2) a teacher-directed, mastery learning 
approach used by the Exemplary Center for Reading Instruction (ECRI); 
(3) strategies that teachers can use to expand student thinking 
capability; and (4) a mastery learning program for teachers. Research 
applications are discussed in two articles: one reviews six paradigms 
of classroom research that have helped define the concept of 
effective teaching; the other, citing views of teaching as both a 
science and an art, deals with the difficulty in assessing teacher 
effectiveness through conventional research methods. The final 
article explores the six common factors of the Instructionally 
Effective Schools approach as a way to improve education without 
additional funding. (MLF) 
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Beach, Don M., and Reinhartz, Judy. "Improving 
| instructional Effectiveness A Self-Assessment Proce- 

dure " Illinois School Research and Development, 
19, 1 (Fall 1982) 5-12 E| 276 179 

There is no question that helping teac hers impro\e their instiuc - 
tional ettectueness is a challenging task tor today's secondar\ 
school principal Trust, clear communication,, and continuous, 
positively oriented classroom supervision that is nonthreatening 
in its approach are kevs to providing noticeable improver . nt in 
instructional etfec tiveness 

The kind of supervision proposed here by Beach and Reinhartz 
is a sell assessment procedure founded on "teacher ^It-awareness 
and an objective perception ot the instructional selt based on 
research nnclii»v»s "With its toe us on gathering data, this proc edure 
is intended to "ioster instructional improvement rather than to 
promote personnel decisions," sav the authors 

Drawing trom a summary of findings on variables in teaching 
by Walberg Sc hiller, and Haertzel (1979), the authors list fourteen 
variables "tor which L \) percent or more ot the studies indu ated 
an impact on learning " Among these are time on learning, air- 
riculum innovation, mastery learning, ps\c hologic al incentives 
and motivation and learning 

According to a stuck bv Rosenshine and Furst M971), nine' 
variables — such as c larity ot instruction,, explanation and en- 
thusiasm during instruction, task orientation, and levels ot Jis- 
course — are assorted with effective teaching Findings trom 
Manatt's ( 1 981 ) stud / of ted ( her prac tices that ( orrelate With etlec - 
tive Kmc bin;' are also listed 

The supervisor's task, Oeac h and Reinhart.: adv 1 f,< is to serve 
as "a catalyst in helping teav hers become iwareot roseare h medi- 
cations tor teaching " A tor >t rut I showing components ot the 
self-assessment procedure am* a selt-assessment inventory ot 
twelve teacher behaviors is given, as vvell as a seventeen-que^ion 
self-assessment instrument tor diagnosing the leather s lessons 



Borich, Gary D. "Paradigms of Feuc her [ftec tiveness 
Research Their Relationship to tae Concept ot Ettec - 
tive Teaching "' Edination and Urban Sonets, 18, 
2 (February 1986) m-(>7 c | Mb 994 



Borich reviews six paradigms of clas-*room research that have 
helped contemporary educators to define the concept ot ettective 
teaching "Each paradigm . aptures life in classrooms in equally 
^"•■'d ways," he states, but with a number of marked differences 
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that nec essitate their coexistence Equally important is the sigmti- 
c ance ot the paradigms "in determining how the teac hing- learning 
proc ess has come to he detined 

These methodologic al paradigms, developed over a thirty-year 
period, are process-anecdotal, process-systematic , process-prod- 
uct, experimental, process-process and process-produ( t, and pro- 
cess-process-product Describing each one in detail, Borich also 
disc usses the intluenc e ot the paradigms on the c one ept ot teac hing 
todav "All ot these paradigms have at least one thing in common,"' 
he savs ' Thev depend upon the direct observation ot classroom 
behavior to measure 1 teac her and/or pupil processes" as- 

sociated with school achievement 

1 he' relationship ot the paradigms to "direct" and "indirect" 
models ot teaching is illustrated by a continuum that embodies 
hot h ends ot "prevailing c ultural and sc lentitic perspe* tives v\ ithin 
teaching eftec tiveness research 

Finally, Borich disc usses paradigms as alternative conceptions 
ot schooling Reseau hers have usually toe used on one paradigm 
onlv in doing their stuct.es, otten considering other paradigms as 
mutually exc lusive ' It is easv to believe," he s<sys, "that our most 
recent paradigms are superior to earlier ones" But, while 
paradigms mav have c hanged over time, the' values, beliefs, and 
goals they are based on mav be as prominent in soc lety todav as 
when the paradigm was c reated One interpretation, therefore,, is 
that instead ot considering successive paradigms as more ad- 
\ anted, "these paradigms represent alternative and equally valid 
conceptions ot schooling " 



Calabrese, Raymond L. "( ttettiveSc hools and Class- 
room Instruction " f he ( fearing House, 19, (> (Feb- 
ruary 1980) 272-74 EJ Ml 127 



A principal mu t truly be an instructional leader it he or she is 
to implement the c hanges required to upgrade the sc hoot's quality 
ot education Such charges, says Calabrese, need to take place 
in the area ot improving instruction in the classroom it they are 
to be ac hieved quic klv and ettec lively ( itmg Good and Brophy's 
book nn ettective teac hing, Looking m the Classroom, the author 
contends that this kind ot leadership is possible when principals 
clearly understand classroom observation and s'uift evaluation 

In this brief artrcle several elements ot evaluation from various 
research sources are noted These include rewards tor superior 
performance 1 , modifying assignments, professional development,, 
staff retention, and promotion This wide perspective on evalua- 
tion, however, has relegated c lassroom observation to a secondary 
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position, which ultimately results in "incomplete and hurried as- 
sessments " 

Classroom observation,, despite* other den ands made on a [prin- 
cipal's time, is important. It requires planning and often a rehanc e 
on observation instruments such as check'ists or rating stales 
Personal biases must also be accounted tor. 

Usingdirect reseaich methods, a principal can accurately assess 
classroom environment and trrjs make meaningful recommenda- 
tions toward improving instruction To achieve this goal,, the prin- 
cipal can use six ..aategies random sampling, student response, 
coded instruments,, patterned obse.vation, assisting with instruc- 
tional objectivrs,, and inservice programs These strategies will 
establish a database that, when shared between principal and 
teachers, should improve instruction and "can only result in a 
more effective school/' concludes Calabrese 



Firestone, William A., and Wilson, Bruce L. "Using 
Bureaucratic and Cultural Linkages to Improve In- 
struction. The Principal's Contribution " Educa- 
tional Administration Quarterly,, 21, 2 (Spring 
1905) 7-30 E) 318 294 



Pr ncipals have a key role to play in improving instruct ion in 
their schools,, despite the fact their impact on instruction may be 
limited, say researcher Firestone and Wilson By using the 
"bureaucratic and cultural linkages" available to them,, the quality 
of instruction can in faU be positively influenced These linkages 
are defined as relationships tha* couple or interact with the ac- 
tivities of organizational members 

Bureaucratic hnkag°s are formal,, lasting arrangements—such 
as rules,, roles, and procedures — that allow an organization to 
function, they are the "prescribed framework of the organs ation " 
Cultural linkages, on the other hand, are the subjective expression 
of shared meanings within a group, these include content, sym 
bols, stories and ritual*, and communication patterns 

Five kinds of bureaucratic linkages, identified by Daft (198 
are hierarchical referral and supervision, rules and procedures, 
plans and schedules, adding positions, and vertical information 
systems Because supervision is often seen as a tangible way to 
tighten linkages, it appeals to many principals Yet, while this can 
have some impact,, inc revised supemsion is "not likely to become 
the master linkage through which prim i pa Is make massive mod- 
ification in teachers' classroom o .instructional behavior " An in- 
tegrated approach that nurtures both supervisory and planning 
linkages is more likely to have a greatei impact 

Equally important are cultural linkages that "work directly on 
people's cont' lousness to influence how they think about what 
they do " Spreading positive stones, creating and manipulating 
meaningful symbols and rituals, and c ons stently interacting with 
varioL ^"ol elements ar* 1 all ways that pnnupals can strengthen 
the culi • ! linkages in trvir buildings The princ ipal's challenge,, 
»ri«. autho, oeheve,, "is to develop a clear vision of the purposes 
of the school that gives primacy to instruction and to (arry it 
through consistently during those- countless interactions 

fp? Firestone, William A., and Wilson, Bruce L. "Culture 

rOy of School Is a Key to More Effective Instruction " 

NASSP Bulletin, 68, 476 (December 1984) 7- 11 

E) 31 1 627 

Understanding a school's culture and identifying its key elo- 
ments can help prrncrpals improve their school's effectiveness, 
say researchers Firestone and Wrlson School cultuicx they point 
out,, can influence such vital concerns a:, teacher commitment, 
emotional ties to the school, and willingness to follow rules, as 
such,, school cultures deserve close attention by principals "The 
k school's culture,/' they add, "can help to define staff tasks,/' mclud- 
g standards tor student achievement,, maintaining order, and 



deviation from official curriculum. 

With its roots in anthropology, the notion of culture suggests 
that principals may obser\e certain aspects of da ilv school life 
and event ual'y initiate c flanges that can reshape thee ulture Focus 
on content, symbols, and communication patterns will help to 
assess a school's culture 4 Content deals with commitments and 
task definitions that promote effective instruction S\ mbols are 1 the 
conveyors of content and include stones (myths, legends, true 
accounts),, icons (flags, trophies, paraphernalia),, and rituals (as- 
semblies, meetings, contere'ne es) Communication patterns serve 
to "reinforce the cultural conten. carried by symbols "' 

Pnnc ipals can shape their school's culture by being active com- 
munic ators of that culture, by managing stories, and bv alk*' atmg 
furuls and space for instructional benefit But first, they must be 
clear about their own values, task definitions, and commitments 
"Culture creation," the authors conclude, "is an important pa rt of 
the principal's leadership responsibility and can be accomplished 
bv shaping the flow of stories among teachers and attending to 
the 1 content of school ritual 

S Irwin, Claire C. "Model Describes How Principals 
Can Achieve Quality Instruction " NAS^P Bulletin,, 
69, 482 (September 1985) 1 19-2 * E] 325 271. 

' Ultimate responsibility tor the effectiveness ot schools lies with 
the principals,"' asserts Irwin Using "researc h - validated direc- 
tions,"' she offers a model tor achieving quality instruction that 
embodies a planning phase, assessment of the context,, variables 
in subject matter presentation, class management,, and teacher-stu- 
dent relationships,, and identification of inhibiting variables 

Beginning with a master plan tor supervising mstr jction,, prin- 
cipals, together with a staff task force,, should develop general,, 
long-range educational goals and short-range, specific content 
objectives The classroom setting,, the locus ot appraisals, needs 
to he c ondue i\e to learning and retiee t the subject matter taught, 

Variables for successful presentation of subject matter include 
quality ot c ourse outlines, c onsc lentious preparation, cle\ir presen- 
tation, and use ot appropriate materials "Excellence* in instruc- 
tion," Irwin believes,, "depends upon the 1 ' ae aden.ie emphasis in 
the 1 cla>s r oorn " 

Among questions that nevd to be answered e one e rmng effective 
c las.-, management and student-teacher relationships are the fol- 
lowing Does the teacher involve students in elass management 
tasks** Is there 1 quick feedback on student tests' How much time 
do students spend on task' What teaching methods are' used to 
attract and encourage students to learn' 

Ace ording to Irwin, two factors that e an inhibit effective instruc- 
tion are the isolation v)t secondary teachers and students' test 
taking behaviors Secondarx teac hers "receive very little help from 
school administrators or from fellow teachers" and seem quite 
satisfied with the situation Students, meanwhile, often display 
test-taking anxieties that lower their scores, as we 1 !! as block their 
learning Irwin reports research on eight test-anxiety interven- 
tions— su( h as reassurance, modeling, selt-nionitonng, relaxation, 
and suL.il support —to help remedy poor test performance and 
detraumaive educational experiences 

Mann, Dale, and Inman, Deborah. "Improv ing Edu- 
c ation within Existing Resourc es The Instructional^ 
Effective Schools' Approach " Journal ot Education 
Finance, 10, 2 (Tall 1984) 256-69, E] 316 771 

One ot the toughest challenges facing educators today is to 
imnrove the quality ot public sc hools without additional funding 
One solution, say Mann and Inman, is to manipulate "school 
variables within existing resoun es, through the Instructional/ Ef- 
fective Schools approac h " In this article,, they explore six com- 
mon factors of the IES teacher behavior and characteristics,, ad- 



ministrator behavior,, student body composition, school learning 
climate,, pupil evaluation procedures, and curriculum materials 

The authors conducted a Delphi study in which a panel ot 
experts estimated how much each ot these factors contributed to 
instructional effectiveness. "Not surprisingly," say Mann and 
In man, "teacher variables led the way " As they poirt out, 'more 
is known, more reliably, about more deta'led kinds of behaviors 
with respect to effective teaching" than any other factor 

Items having to do with teacher behavior and characteristics 
included classroom time usage, what is taught and what is tested, 
teacher expectations about student performance, and teachers as 
classroom managers This last item, tor example, dealt with 
teachers holding students accountable tor assignments, keeping 
a brisk pace in class, and monitoring seatwoik "One way to 
summarize this," say the authors, "is to say that when teachers 
teach, children learn,, and . the more teachers teac h,, the more 
children learn "' 

Teacher expectations should be "high but attainable,, modified 
periodically,, and positively reinforced,," say Mann and Inman 

Concerning the factor school learning climate,, the authors state, 
"If a school is to have an effect it has to be through mere than 
the efforts ot a single outstanding teacher "Teachers' professional 
autonomy must give way to more cooperation among teachers, 
60 percent of the panel members agreed The panel endorsed 
collaborative planning and participative decision- making as 
means to implement effective schools. 

The authors conclude with a quantification of all stx variables 
expressed as a "production function" — meaning that different in- 




puts will combine to produce different output .- and with a sum- 
mars ot the policy implications ot each area 

Ornstein, Allan C. "Teac her Ettec ti\ eness Researi h 
Oj Some Ideas and Issues " Ediu Jtion u/id Urlhm $o< /- 

oh, 18, 2 (Febiuarv 1986) lo8-r r > L| Ho 

The dittic ulty in assessing teac her effectiveness through conven- 
fuiial research methods is that teaching is an inexact science at 
best and is therefore fraught with mconsistenc ies that often render 
research conclusions unacceptable' or contestable Part ot the 
problem,, says Ornstein, is that terms, measurements, and methods 
lack universally accepted definitions,, thus sometimes invalidating 
'so-called acceptable findings " "The more complex or unpredict- 
lble one views teaching as being," he contends, "the more one 
is compelled toward a belief that it is very difficult to define or 
agree upon generalizations about successtul teaching " 

The two central issues dealt with here are whether we should 
view teaching as a science or an art and the attendant research 
problems m treating teaching rs more s( lentitic than artistic Citing 
Gage (1984), he notes that "teaching is more than a science 
because it also involves artistry — the use of judgment, hunches, 
and insight " The unpredictability ot the teaching process, with 
its spontaneitv and intuitive approaches,, defies in part the quan- 
tifiable methods applieu to more exact sciences Techniques and 
principles cannot easily be prescribed for the c lassroom or be 
readily learned by others 

On the other hand, it one views teaching partlv as a science,, 
then it is possible to observe, measure with accuracy, and predict 
teaching practices and behaviors This d'chotomv n not easy to 
resolve,, but the author believes that a blending ot the two notions 
can provide workable ground tor tuture researc h " There is nothing 
wrong," he says, "in considering good teac lung to be a lo\e affair, 
akm to good music or tine wine', but we must also lonsider it to 
lend itself to a prescriptive science ot practice "' 

When we take a scientific stance, however, there are a number 
of research problems that must be dealt with Ornstein describes 
ten such problems and otters partial solutions For example, "suc- 
cessful teachers" may not be viewed as sue h by all students, the 
same teacher can have a different effect on different students, in 
different c lasses, with different subject matters, and so forth Also, 
measuring instruments used to assess teacher effectiveness ma\ 
be distorted, leading to inaci urate findings 

/q\ Reid, Efhna R. "Practicing Effective Instruction The 

^jj Fxemplary Center tor Reading Instruction Ap- 

proach "' Exceptional Children, r i2, 6 {April 1 c )8Gj 
SI 0-1 9 E] M4 $49 

The Exemplary Center tor Reading Instruction (LCRI) teaches 
teachers how to use instructional strategies and a management 
system that have been shown to prevent reading failure and en- 
hance the learning of language skills Reid delineates the center's 
guiding principles, most ot which apply to other content areas 
and levels than reading in the elementarv grades She also disc us- 
ses steps for mcoiporating ECRI strategies into existing language 
arts programs and rev lews data on effectiveness with a variety ot 
student types 

Working witfi findings trom early research studies, ECRI found 
that student learning increases when (1) pupils are provided with 
greater amounts of quality instructional time,, \2) teachers posi- 
tively reinforce their students tor inc reading oral reading speed 
anci accuracy,, {]) students are taught to display overt, rapid, and 
accurate responses to spec ific teac her directives,, (4j teac hers pro- 
vide a supervised practice time for students and require high levels 
of mastery,, (5) instruction is introduced in a demonstration- 
prompt-practice process,, and (6) the teaching of language skills 
is correlated Each of these elements is detailed here 
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The program, says Reid, the center's director, "can best be 
described as a highly structured, teacher-directed,, mastery learn- 
ing approach " Despite this, materials are structured so that even 
low achievers can exjx»nence success trom the start. Achievement 
gain through ECRI programs "falls in the upper range of that ex 
pec ted for Chapter I programs "' 
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Strong, Richard W.; Silver, Harvey F.; and Hanson, 
Robert. "Integrating Teaching Strategies and Think- 
ing Styles with the Elements of Effective Instruction " 
Educational Leadership, 42, 8 (May 1985) 9-15 t| 
M9 809 



Using the elements ot lesson design as a foundation, teachers 
can expand student thinking capability by incorporating appropri- 
ate teaching strategies, say Strong and his colleagues T he authors, 
educational consultants, assert that,, although thinking skills can 
be added to existing curriculum and special courses in thinking 
can be introduced,, this "will not guarantee the transfer of thinking 
to regul.ir classroom work in content areas " However,, providing 
teacher^ with strategies that "elicit and model various thinking 
styles" may effectively enhance student thinking while retaining 
the prescribed curriculum 

The authors created th.ee fictitious characters who interact in 
a question-answer format to deal with this issue, each character 
representing ri set ot actual concerns faced by educators today 
Defining strategy as "a olan to move a group toward a goal,," the 
characters cite current research to explore how strategies can build 
on accepted principles of learning to move learners toward cur- 
riculum objectives Among the questions raised are the following 
Does the teacher monitor and adjust his or her behavior to meet 
the needs of the students? Is the learning at the correct level' Are 
teacher and student behaviors appropriate to the objective' 

Selecting appropriate strategies is critical and involves clarifying 
objectives and defining five goals of education (1) mastery of 
basic skills, (2) developing understanding through intellectual and 
academic skills,, (3) synthesis ot these skills applied to* new con- 
texts, (4) finding relevance in learning for ultimate success at 
school, and (5) cultural literacy tn knowing culturally important 
information 

The elements of lesson design,, teaching styles, and strategies 
are synthesized and graphically illustrated "By selecting one st rat 
egy over another," thev say, "teachers emphasize one style of 
thinking over another " Advice is given to principals on how to 
integrate such strategies into their present curriculum. Information 
sources are also listed 



c^j Westerberg, Tim. "Mastery Learning for Teachers, 
i A Competency Based Program tor Improving In- 

fraction " NASSP Bulletin, 07,401 (March 198*)" 
22-2S E| 277 982 

The Teacher Improvement Project (TIP) at Liberty Seme High 
School (Missouri) is based on the assumption, validated by re- 
search, that student achievement goes hand in hand with ceria-n 
teacher behaviors Westerberg, the schools principal, savs the 
statt development program is "tied to the existing teac her evalua- 
tion process " 

To implement TIP,, Westerberg and his stalt first identified sjx>- 
cific behaviors characteristic ot jjoor and effective teaching and 
then developed a list ot competencies transcending participants' 
own philosophies and preferences A list ot twenty -seven research- 
based behaviors (time on task teacher enthusiasm, questioning 
and testing methods, instructional content and materials, learning 
environment,, performance standards, and other factors) was dis- 
tributed to teachers at a faculty meeting 

After selecting fifteen high priority behaviors, faculty used an 
inservice day to brainstorm implementation strategies Each inter- 
d i sci pi: nary team ot approximately ten members was responsible 
tor three TIP behaviors and "for determining what constitutes 'mas- 
tery' ot each behavior " 

A table summarizes teachers' statements concerning two effec- 
tive teaching behaviors and their mastery requirements For exam- 
ple,, under "Techniques employing encouragement or positive 
reinforcement are used regularly,," mastery is defined as consistent 
performance ot eight ot the fourteen techniques and emphasis of 
two others in which the teacher would like to improve 

To improve reinforcement skills,, teachers might work on com- 
munication methods, expectations, criticism and r eward systems, 
curriculum relevancy, peer encouragement, and other specific 
techniques Because teac hers helped develop c riteria and mastery 
standards, they feel committed to the project and to ongoing self- 
improvement 

Teac hers will eventually master all twenty-seven competencies 
Teachers' programs are individualized and not confined to specific 
time frames Profile 1 sheets record teachers' progress, and future 
inservice programs may be geared to certain desired competen- 
cies. Although teacher development and assessment were still 
separate at Liberty High when Westerberg wrote this article, he 
envisioned "a natural merger ot these two processes' as program 
refinement and mutual I rust develop 
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